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baked tiles. The majority are low and badly ventilated, and usually of
the same pattern, namely a quadrangular enclosure with rooms ranged
round the sides. In the desert tracts the poorer classes have to be
content with beehive-shaped huts, made from roots and grass, and
usually surrounded by a thorn fence, which serves as a protection
against the sand-drifts and hot winds as well as a cattle-pen. The
Bhils build their own huts, thatching them with straw and leaves, and
in rare cases with tiles, while the walls consist of interwoven bamboos,
or mud and loose stones.

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule; but infants who die before
they are weaned, and Sanyasis, Gosains, Bishnois, and Naths are
buried. Again, some of the low castes, such as the Chamars, Kolls,
and Regars, bury when they cannot afford to burn. The Bhils almost
invariably burn their dead; but the first victim of an outbreak of small-
pox is buried, and if, within a certain time, no one else in the village
dies of the disease, the body is disinterred and burnt. The Musalmans
always practise inhumation.

Apart from cricket, football, lawn tennis, and racquets, which are
played at the capitals of some of the States, the chief games of the
younger generation are marbles, blindman's-burT, hide-and-seek, top-
spinning, and games like hockey, tip-cat, prisoner's base, &c. Kite-
flying is practised by both children and adults \ and the indoor amuse-
ments are chess, cards, and a kind of backgammon played with cowries
and dice. The wealthier Rajputs are fond of horse exercise, and many
of them are in the front rank as horsemen and polo-players. The Bhils
are no mean archers, and in their own peculiar way get a certain
amount of sport yearly. But for the adult rural population as a whole
there are few amusements or relaxations; they meet on the hatai or
platform, to smoke and discuss the weather and crops, and the
monotony of their daily life is varied only by an occasional marriage
or the celebration of one of the annual festivals.

The more important Hindu festivals are the Holi and the Ganger in
March ; the Tij or third of Sawan, being the anniversary of the day on
which Parbati was, after long austerities, reunited to Siva, in July; the
Janmashtml, or anniversary of the birth of Krishna, in August; the
Dasahra in September or October; and the Dewali in the following
month. The chief Muhammadan festivals are the Muharram, the two
Ids, and the Shab-i-barat.

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, it is
customary when a child is born to send for the family priest or
astrologer, who, after making certain calculations, announces the initial
letter of the name to be given to the infant. Children are usually
called after some god or goddess, or the day of the week on which they
were born, or some jewel or ferocious animal, or are given a name